ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XXXIX. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1842. 


ARBITRATION AS A TEMPORARY REMEDY FOR WAR. 


The friends of peace have always contended that the alleged 
necessity of war may be superseded by means far better for all 
purposes whether of protection or redress; and with this view, 
we have repeatedly suggested a variety of expedients that 
might be adopted by nations in place of the cannon and the 
sword. One of these expedients is arbitration; and many 
events have, of late, conspired to fix public attention upon it 
as an easy and efficacious substitute for war. ‘The states of 
Christendom are fast incorporating it by their practice into the 
law of nations; and the friends of peace would fain hasten a 
result so important in their view to the peace of the civilized 
world. 

When Joseru Srureg, the distinguished philanthropist from 
England, visited our country last year, he laid before a special 
meeting of the friends of peace held in Boston, the plan, which 
he derived from a personal interview with Judge Jay, of 
preventing war by a clause in every treaty, binding the parties 
to settle their differences in the last resort by amicable refer- 
ence to an umpire mutually chosen. ‘The meeting received 
the suggestion with decided favor, and recommended the 
adoption, both in America and Europe, of measures for carrying 
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it into effect. Expecting ere-long a General Conference in 
London of the friends of peace from different parts of the 
world, and presuming that they will then take, or definitely 
propose, the steps requisite on this and other topics of impor- 
tance to the cause, we have thus far delayed attempting any 
decisive action ; but we think the time has fully come for the 
preparatory measure of petitioning the Executive of the United 
States on the subject, and would therefore call the special 
attention of our readers to the two following articles from 
writers whose names alone are a sufficient recommendation of 
whatever comes from their pens. ‘They wrote without any 
knowledge of each other’s views; and whatever coincidence 
may be found, will serve only to show how leading minds are 
coming to harmonize in their opinion concerning this method 
of superseding war. 

We bring this subject before our readers as immediately 
practical; and we ask them all to read with care those able 
articles, as guides and incentives to effort in behalf of the plan 
proposed. We need something more than mere assent to the 
excellence of our object or our measures ; we must have action, 
prompt, energetic, united, persevering. ‘The most we can 
expect of rulers, is to move in response to the call of the 
people; and therefore do we ask the people to urge upon 
them the adoption of the proposed substitute for war. Tor 
such a service we must depend entirely on the spontaneous co- 
operation of our friends through the land. First fill your own 
mind with the facts and arguments in the case; then gird 
yourself for the task of getting as many signatures as possible 
to the petitions which accompany this number of the Advocate. 
We address every reader, and urge him to do the thing himself 
without delay. 

We appeal especially to ministers of the gospel. They 
alone can, if they will, do what we need; and we cannot well 
imagine a service more appropriate to their office and character 
as ambassadors of the Prince of Peace. Let them, on the day 
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of Thanksgiving, or the evening of Christmas, or some other 
time which they may choose, discuss the subject of peace, 
explain the plan herein recommended, and immediately circu- 
late for signatures, two petitions, one to the President, and the 
other to the Senate of the United States, as entrusted by the 
Constitution with the business of forming and ratifying all 
treaties between us and other nations. 





JUDGE JAY’S PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR.* 


It may be a feeling of national vanity, and it may be an in- 
ference from the peculiarities of history, position, and institu- 
tions, that leads us to hope that to the United States will be 
reserved the happiness and glory of teaching to mankind the 
blessings of peace, and the means of securing “them. 

The American government was the first to prohibit the slave 
trade, and the first abolition of negro slavery was effected in 
our Northern States ; and to this country justly belongs the or- 
igin of the temperance reformation. ‘The local situation of our 
republic, and the nature of her foreign relations, seem to indi- 
cate her as the first of the nations of the earth by whom the 
sword is to be sheathed, to be drawn no more. No nation has 
less reason to covet the possessions of others, or to apprehend 
the loss of her own. At peace with all the world, we are 
placed in circumstances peculiarly favorable for the experiment 
of a policy avowedly and permanently pacific. At the same 
time, our widely diffused commerce, our extended territory, 
and our rapidly increasing population, all unite in attracting 
observation, and will necessarily give to the experiment, if suc- 
cessful, a powerful influence with other nations. 

But still the question recurs, how is the experiment to be 
made? Certainly, in the way least likely to excite alarm and 
opposition. In every effort to promote the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of mankind, we ought to view their condition as it 
really is, and not as in our opinion it ought to be—and we 
should consult expediency as far as we can do so, without 
compromising principle. Wilberforce and his associates were, 
from the first, fully sensible of the cruelty and injustice of West 
India slavery : yet they forebore taking any measures for its re- 
moval till they had accomplished the abolition of the slave 








# See War and Peace, p. 97, 
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trade ; being well assured that by pursuing both objects at the 
same time, they would excite a combined opposition that would 
prove insurmountable. 

Any attempt to persuade Congress to abandon all military 
preparation, to disband the army, to sell the navy, to raze the 
forts which protect our harbors, and to proclaim to the world 
that the United States would never again take arms to repel 
invasion, or to enforce their rights, would only quicken into 
new vigor the military: prejudices of the community. Let us 
then inquire whether a mode for preserving peace may not be 
devised that will shock no prejudice, and excite no reasonable 
alarm. 

Of all the nations with whom we have relations, none, per- 
haps, enjoys in an equal degree our good-will as our first and 
ancient ally. Between us and France norivalry exists in 
commerce or manufactures; and we perceive at present no 
prospect of an interruption of that harmony which has so long 
marked the intercourse of the two nations. 

Suppose that in our next treaty with France an article were 
inserted of the following import— It is agreed between the 
contracting parties that if, unhappily, any controversy shall 
hereafter arise between them in respect to the true meaning 
and intention of any stipulation in this present treaty, or in re- 
spect to any other subject, which controversy cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted by negotiation, neither party shall resort to 
hostilities against the other; but the matter in dispute shall, by 
a special convention, be submitted to the arbitrament of one or 
more friendly powers; and the parties hereby agree to abide by 
the award which may be given in pursuance of such submis- 
sion.’ 

To what well founded objection could such a stipulation be 
subject? It is true, treaties-of this kind have been but of rare 
occurrence, but all experience isin their favor. Vattel remarks 
(Law of Nations, Book II, Chap. 18), “ Arbitration is a meth- 
od very reasonable, very conformable to the law of nature, in 
determining differences that do not directly interest the safety 
of the nation. Though the strict right may be mistaken by 
the arbitrator, it is still more to be feared that it will be over- 
whelmed by the fate of arms. ‘The Swiss have had the pre- 
caution in all their alliances among themselves, and even in 
those they have contracted with the neighboring powers, to 
agree beforehand on the manner in which their disputes were 
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to be submitted to arbitrators in case they could not adjust 
them in an amicable manner. This wise precaution has not 
a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic Republic in that 
flourishing state which secures its liberty and renders it re- 
spectable throughout Europe.” 

But, it may be said, one nation ought not to permit another 
to sit in judgment on her rights and claims. Why not? Will 
the decision be less consistent with justice, for being impartial 
and disinterested? It is a maxim confirmed by universal expe- 
rience, that no man should be a judge in his own cause, and 
are nations less under the influence of passion and interest than 
individuals ?—nay, are they not less under the control of moral 
obligation? ‘Treaties have often been violated by statesmen 
who would have shrunk from similar perfidy in their private 
contracts. Is it to be supposed that Sweden or Russia, or one 
of the South American republics, in a controversy between us 
and I*rance, without the slightest bias of interest, and with the 
observation of the civilized world directed to her decision, 
would be less likely to pronounce a fair and righteous opinion 
than either France or ourselves? 

But we can decide our own controversies. ‘That is, we can 
go to war, and take our chance for the result. ‘It is an error 
(says Vattel), no less absurd than pernicious, to say that war is 
to decide controversies between those who, as is the case of 
nations, acknowledge no judge. It is power or prudence, rath- 
er than right, that victory usually declares for.” 

The United States, as we have seen, chose to decide for 
herself the controversy about impressments by appealing to the 
sword. In this appeal they, of course, placed no reliance on 
the reasonableness, humanity, and justice of their demand, since 
such consideration could have no influence on the fate of bat- 
tle. They depended solely on their capacity to inflict more 
injury than they would receive, and this balance was to turn 
the scale in their favor. Butitso happened that Great Britain, 
far from offering to purchase peace by relinquishing the practice 
of impressment, seemed rather disposed to continue the war, 
and we finally thought it most expedient to conclude a treaty 
having no reference to the matter in dispute. 

Let us now suppose that a stipulation similar to the one we 
have proposed with France, had, in 1812, existed between the 
United States and Great Britain. ‘The question of impress- 
ment would then have been submitted to one or more friendly 
powers in something like the following form. 
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“Great Britain claims the right of taking her own seamen in 
time of war out of neutral merchant vessels on the high seas ; 
and she accords a similar right to all other nations. The Uni- 
ted States, on the contrary, claim that their flag shall protect 
all who sail under it, w hether British deserters or others; and 
they further object to the right claimed by Great Britain, on 
account of the abuses necessarily connected with its exercise 
in reference to American vessels, in consequence of the great 
similarity in language and appearance of the seamen of the two 
nations, whereby American seamen are frequently impressed, 
under the pretence, whether real or affected, that they are 
British subjects.” 

It is scarcely possible that the umpires could have given any 
decision on this question so injurious to either party as was the 
prosecution of the war. Had the claims of Britain been con- 
firmed, some American seamen would, no doubt, have been 
compelled occasionally to serve in the British navy ; but as the 
British government claimed noright to detain such, and always 
professed their readiness to surrender them when proved to be 
Americans, the abuse would not probably have been carried to 
a very great extent; and regulations might have been made to 
lessen, if not prevent, it altogether. But, after all, how small 
would be the number of such compared with the thousands 
who perished in the war; and how insignificant their sufferings 
resulting from serving on board a British instead of an American 
vessel, when weighed against the burdens, the slaughters, the 
conflagrations, inflicted on their country by the contest. _ If, on 
the other hand, the decision had been in our favor, Great Britain 
would have lost a few seamen from her marine ; but she would 
have saved the lives of a far greater number, and she would 
have saved an amount of treasure which would have command- 
ed the services of an hundred fold as many sailors as she could 
ever hope to recover by impressment. 

It is not probable that the umpires, uninfluenced by passion 
or prejudice, would have sanctioned, without qualification, the 
claims of either party. Desirous of doing justice to each, they 
would not unlikely have regarded the British claim as war- 
ranted by the maritime law of Europe, but as causing in its 
exercise injuries to the United States to which no European 
nation was exposed. ‘They would, therefore, have endeavored 
to compromise the conflicting claims by requiring Great Britain 
to abstain from impressing any seamen whatever from Ameri- 
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can vessels. On the other hand, as a compensation to Great 
Britain for relinquishing her right in deference to the security 
of American seamen, they might have called on the United 
States to pay to Great Britain sucha sum as, upon investigation, 
might be deemed a full equivalent for the services of such of 
her sailors as might enter the American marine. 

Such an award would not have been acceptable to either 
party, and yet it would have promoted the interests of both far 
more than the war which they fruitlessly waged against each 
other. 

Indeed, we can scarcely anticipate any future national dif- 
ference which it would not be more safe and predent to submit 
to arbitration, than to the chance of war. However just may 
be our cause, however united our people, we cannot foresee the 
issue of the conflict, nor tell what new enemies we may be 
called to encounter, what sacrifices to bear, what concessions to 
make. 

We have already partially commenced the experiment of 
arbitration, by referring three of our disputes to as many Euro- 
pean sovereigns. A question relative to the interpretation of 
the last treaty of peace with Great Britain was referred to the 
emperor of Russia, and decided in our favor. The king of the 
Netherlands made an award on the subject of the boundary line 
between us and Canada, which was, In fact, a compromise un- 
authorized by the terms of submissi lon, and satisfactory to neither 
party, but far less injurious to either than would have been one 
month’s hostility. A war with Mexico has lately been averted 
by a reference of the matters in dispute to the king of Prussia. 

France also has sanctioned the principle of arbitration in her 
treaty of peace with Mexico, negotiated in 1839. Each party 
preferred claims against the other for alleged injuries, and, 
instead of continuing the war for the enforcement of these 
claims, they terminated their hostilities, and, by treaty, agreed 
to refer the decision of these claims to “a third power,” thus 
giving to other nations a novel and most salutary example. 

It is one of the auspicious signs of the times, that the impor- 
tance of adopting some plan for averting war is beginning to 
attract the attention of American legislators. In 1838, “the 
Legislature of Massachusetts passed a resolution declaring it to 
be “the duty of all civilized communities to unite in the adop- 
tion of any practicable plan calculated to effect so noble an 
object as the abolition of war and the preservation of peace 
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among the nations of the earth ;” and they expressed the opin- 
ion that a congress of nations for the establishment of a tribunal 
for the settlement of national controversies, was a scheme deserv- 
ing the consideration of enlightened governments. ‘These resolu- 
tions were directed to be laid before Congress and the several 
State legislatures. ‘The same year an able report was presented 
to the House of Representatives of the United States by the 
committee on foreign relatious on the subject of a congress of 
nations for the suppression of war ‘The committee pointed out 
the obstacles in the way of such a congress, but they recom- 
mended “ a reference to a third power of all such controver- 
stes as can safely be confided to any tribunal unknown to the 
constitution of our country. Such a practice (say the com- 
mittee) will be followed by other powers, and will soon grow 
up into the customary law of civilized nations.” 

Notwithstanding the wisdom and humanity of the recom- 
mendation of the committee, there is too much reason to fear 
that it will often be unheeded by the parties to a controversy, 
after their feelings have become irritated and their passions 
inflamed. Something more than a recommendation is wanted 
to prevent a national dispute from terminating in a national con- 
flict. No plan will be effectual in suppressing war that does 
not, in time of peace and good-will, antecipate future differences, 
and provide for their accommodation. ‘l'he plan we propose is 
of this character, and its practicability arises from its extreme 
simplicity. 

A treaty with France, like the one we have described, would 
exert an influence far beyond the two nations immediately af- 
fected by it. ‘The importance of the United States would be 
immediately raised in the estimation of Europe, because it 
would be seen and felt that whatever nation might enter into 
collision with us, it could not expect the aid of France, but 
that under all circumstances, we should continue to enjoy the 
friendship and commerce of our ancient and powerful ally. 
These considerations would not,be without their effect upon 
England. She has colonies near us which we may capture or 
essentially injure, and which cannot be defended by her but at 
great expense and inconvenience. A war with us must evér 
be undesired by her, since, in such a contest, she has much to 
lose and very little to gain. Our treaty with France would, 
moreover, deprive England of the aid of the only nation in 
Europe that could afford her very important assistance in a 
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war against us. She would, therefore, find it her interest to 
avail herself of a similar treaty, and thus secure to herself an 
uninterrupted and lucrative commerce, and protect her Cana- 
dian possessions from the assaults of a powerful neighbor. 

Once assured by such treaties of permanent peace with 
France and Britain, we should find our alliance courted by the 
other powers of Europe, who would not readily consent that 
these two nations should alone have guaranteed to them 
continued peace and commerce with the United States. 
Hence, there can be no doubt that they would cheerfully 
enter into similar treaties with us. Under such circumstances 
we might offer to our South American neighbors the same 
stipulations, with full confidence of their cordial acceptance. 

And will it be said that all this is visionary and impossible ? 
Let it be remembered, the plan we propose violates no princi- 
ple of human nature, and is founded, not on any supposed 
reformation in the passions and propensities of mankind, but 
upon obvious principles of national policy, deduced from reason 
and experience, and susceptible of the plainest demonstration. 
It is a plan adapted to the existing state of civilized society, 
and accommodated to the passions and prejudices by which 
that society is influenced. It is, indeed, perfectly consistent 
with the precepts of Christianity, but it is also in accordance 
with the selfish dictates of worldly policy. It interferes with 
no military preparations, and it offends no prejudice of the 
most ultra advocate of pacific principles. 

To this plan we can imagine only one plausible objection, 
which is, that such treaties would not be observed. It is 
readily admitted that if the only guarantee for their faithful 
performance consisted in the virtue and integrity of statesmen 
and politicians, the confidence to be reposed in them would be 
but faint. Happily, however, we have a far stronger guarantee 
in national interest, and in public opinion. Every government 
that felt disposed to violate such a treaty would be conscious 
that by doing so it would be sacrificing substantial interests for 
precarious advantages; exchanging the blessings of continued 
peace for the hazards and calamities of war. It would, indeed, 
require some very powerful temptation to induce a people tc 
forego the peace, security, and exemption, from military 
burdens conferred by such a treaty. Public opinion, moreover, 
would unite with self-interest in preserving these treaties 
inviolate. A government who for the purpose of avoiding 
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war, had pledged its faith to abide by the award of umpires 
would, by going to war in defiance of that award, and in 
palpable violation of its solemn engagements, shock the moral 
sense of mankind, and would probably disgust even its own 
subjects. At the present day all governments are more or less 
controlled by public opinion; and the. progress of education 
and the power of the press enable every individual to sit in 
judgment on the conduct of his rulers. Such a war would be 
odious, because it would be felt by all to be unjust and dis- 
honorable. It would also be reprobated by the umpires, 
whose decision would thus be contemned, and by every nation 
which had entered into a similar treaty. It ought, also, to be 
remembered that each new treaty would tend to secure the 
observance of all the preceding ones, as each nation would feel 
that the value of its own treaty would greatly depend on the 
faithful performance of all the others ; since, if one were violated 
with impunity, the power of the others to preserve peace would 
necessarily be weakened. In short, such a war would most 
probably be prevented or speedily terminated by the interfer- 
ence of other powers interested in enforcing treaties for the 
preservation of peace. 

But, surely, it would be the height of folly to refuse entering 
into an advantageous treaty, because it might possibly be 
violated. What profitable commercial treaty was ever 
rejected on this ground? Even admitting the case supposed, 
our local situation, our population, and resources, relieve-us 
from all danger of a sudden and hostile attack. No future 
enemy of the United States will ever indulge the idea of 
conquest ; and the only serious consequences we could appre- 
hend from unexpected hostilities, would be the interruption of 
our commerce, while the nation, strengthened in alll its 
resources by her past exemption from war, could immediately 
place itself in the attitude of defence. 

Dismissing then all idle fears that these treaties honestly 
contracted, aud obviously conducive to the highest interests of 
the parties, would not be observed, let us contemplate the 
rich and splendid blessings they would confer on our country. 
Protected from hostile violence by a moral defence, more 
powerful than all the armies and navies of Europe, we might, 
indeed, beat our swords into ploughshares, and our spears into 
pruning-hooks. ‘The millions now expended in our military 
establishments could be applied to objects directly ministering 
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to human convenience and happiness. Our whole militia 
system, with its long train of vices and its vexatious interrup- 
tions of labor, would be swept away. The arts of peace would 
alone be cultivated, and would yield comforts and enjoyments 
in a profusion and perfection of which mankind has witnessed 
no parallel. In the expressive language of Scripture, our 
citizens would each “sit under his own vine and under his 
own fig-tree, with none to make him afraid,” and our peaceful 
and happy republic would be an example to all lands. 

It is impossible that a scene so bright and lovely should not 
attract the admiration and attention of the world. The 
extension of education in Europe, and the growing freedom of 
her institutions, are leading her population to think, and to 
express their thoughts. ‘The governments of the eastern 
continent, whatever may be their form, are daily becoming 
more and more sensitive to popular opinion. ‘The people, 
already restive under their burdens, would soon discover that 
those burdens would be reduced, if not wholly removed, by 
the adoption of the American policy, and they would inquire 
why they were denied the blessings of peace. Before long 
some minor states would commence the experiment, and the 
example would be followed by others. In time these treaties 
would be merged in more extensive alliances, and a greater 
number of umpires would be selected ; nor is it the vain hope 
of idle credulity that at last a union might be formed of ever 
Christian nation for guaranteeing the peace of Christendom, 
by establishing a tribunal for the adjustment of national 
differences, and by preventing all forcible resistance to its 


decrees. 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ARBITRATION. 
BY THOMAS C. UPHAM, BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 


One object of the Peace Societies which exist in different 
countries, is to take measures for the establishment of a con- 
gress of nations, in the belief and expectation, that such a 
congress will be able, either directly or indirectly, to secure 
the permanent pacification of the world. This object is vast, 
magnanimous, Christian; and although its announcement was 
met with the sneer of the skeptic, and the ridicule of the 
worldling, it is winging its way, with a sure and rapid progress, 
to the consciences of rulers, and to the affections of the friends 
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of humanity. Nevertheless, so vast is the object in its practi- 
cal operation as well as in its conception, and so slow are 
national movements even in the fulfilment of well established 
national convictions, that some time must probably elapse, 
before the world will witness the formation and the results of 
such an Assembly. In the mean time, while the seeds of 
thought on this great subject are germinating, and in due 
season the strong tree and the fruits, meet for the “healing of 
the nations,” will appear; it has seemed to me, that we might, 
io some extent, be directing our attention, and laboring 
effectually in some other way. The subordinate object, 
therefore, which I would introduce to the consideration and the 
efforts of the American Peace Society, is to take immediate 
measures, by means of petitions to the Senate and the President 
of the United States, by discussions, and Jectures, and in other 
suitable ‘ways, with a view to secure the express and stipulated 
introduction of the principle of arbitration into all the treaties 
between the United States and other countries. 

J. And in the first place, it seems to be proper, that a few words 
should be said on the nature of the principle in question. 
The principle of arbitration, in its application to nations, is 
essentially this. It is a formal agreement or stipulation between 
nations, to leave the settlement of controverted questions, 
which cannot be satisfactorily and amicably adjusted by the 
immediate parties, to the decision of a third party mutually 
chosen. Its power as an international principle depends upon 
the obligation attending an agreement or promise. ‘The source 
of this “obligation is seated in the structure of our mental 
nature. And as nations are made up of individuals, the 
obligation is felt nationally as well as individually. As a 
general statement, it will certainly be admitted to be true, that 
no individual can deliberately and voluntarily violate his 
agreement or promise, without doing violence to his moral 
nature. Nations, in the eye of the law of nations, are “ moral 
persons,” possessing those attributes of perception, moral 
feeling and will, whicli constitute a moral agent. And accord- 
ingly, no nation can deliberately and knowingly violate its 
solemnly made agreement, without doing violence to its own 
nature as a moral person. It is bound by the inherent 
necessities of its being. It can never, in the matter of a formal 
and fair agreement, deviate from the line of rectitude, without 
incurring the deep punishment of self-disgrace, and of the 
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disapproval and abhorrence of mankind. The principle, 
therefore, is not like a house built upon the sand, but has a 
strong basis in our mental constitution. 

Il. [ observe, in the second place, that the principle of arbitra- 
tion is an intelligible one ; that is to say, it is easily understood 
and appreciated by the common mind. Men have seen it 
efficaciously adopted in common life; they have witnessed its 
prompt and beneficial application ; and having witnessed and 
understood its application among individuals, they are prepared 
to understand and appreciate it hypothetically as applied 
among nations. Consequently we shall have, in bringing this 
subject before the public, a great advantage. We do not 
possess an equal advantage in bringing before the public the 
subject of a Congress of ‘Nations. In order to be embraced 
easily on its first proposition, the idea of a Congress of Nations 
implies a degree of historical reading, and a maturity and 
expansion of thought, which are not ordinarily to be expected. 
It is a great conception ; great even to sublimity ; as wide as 
the world in its comprehension, and bearing the signature of 
Heaven in its benevolence. We must become acquainted with 
it by degrees; by repeated teachings ; by solitary contempla- 
tion ; by the inspirations of Christian benevolence, which, 
more than any thing else, gives, on all moral subjects, the 
highest possible expansion to the intellect. But the principle 
of arbitration is only one of the elements, embraced in the 
general doctrine of a Congress of Nations. It may be disin- 
tegrated from the mass of other conceptions, and set before the 
mind asa very simple thing, as a matter easily to be understood ; 
and yet efficacious in its ‘simplicity, scarcely susceptible, by 
any possibility, of evil, and full of the promise of incalculable 
good. The mind of the masses, which is not destitute of an 
instinctive perception of truth within the range of its vision, 
will receive it at once; will appreciate it; will act upon it. 
And this certainly is a ‘recommendation of very great value. 

III. The principle of arbitration, while it is well understood, 
and frequently practised in common life, has also been applied 
among nations to such an extent, as to decide entirely the 
question of its practicability. It is well known, that the prin- 
ciple has been admitted, to some extent, into our own treaty 
stipulations ; and we are at this moment enjoying, in various 
ways, the benefits naturally resulting from a course so concilia- 
tory and wise. And undoubtedly instances, more numerous 
and more important, can be found in the diplomatic history of 
some other nations. 
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In connection with this view of the subject, I will introduce 
some brief statements from a writer on the law of nations. 
“The kings of Denmark,” says Vattel, Book I, Chap. 4, 
‘have formerly condescended, by solemn treaties, to refer to 
those of Sweden, the differences, that might arise between 
them and their Senate. ‘This the kings of Sweden have also 
done with regard to those of Denmark. ‘The princes and 
states of West Friesland, and the burghesses of Embden, have, 
in the same manner, constituted the republic of the United 
Provinces the judge of their differences. The princes of 
Neufchatel, established, in 1406, the Canton of Berne, the judge 
and perpetual arbiter of their disputes.’—Why have the 
States of Switzerland been in the enjoyment of peace fora 
number of centuries, with a few short exceptions, while the 
other nations of Europe have been almost constantly involved 
in war? We have the solution of this question in the following 
statement from the same writer, Book Il, Chap. 18. After 
remarking, that arbitration is a method of settling international 
difficulties, which is very reasonable, and very conformable to 
the law of nature, he goes on to state as follows. ‘“ ‘The Swiss 
have had the precaution, in all their alliances among them- 
selves, and even in those they have contracted with the 
neighboring powers, to agree beforehand on the ‘manner, in 
which their disputes were to be submitted to arbitrators, in case 
they could not adjust them in an amicable manner. This wise 
precaution has not a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic 
republic in that flourishing state, which secures its liberty, 
and renders it respectable throughout Europe.” 

In bringing the principle of arbitration, therefore, before our 
rulers, and before the people of our great republic, we have 
this important advantagé, that we can truly say, we propose 
nothing untried, nothing unprecedented, nothing at variance 
with the law of nations, nothing inconsistent with national 
honor. 

IV. I would say, further, that there is vastly more power in 
the principle of international arbitration than is commonly 
supposed. Reference has already been made to the foundation 
of the strength of this principle, viz., in our mental nature, and 
in the highest part of our mental nature, the moral sensibility. 
The more common and popular expression for the basis of the 
principle is the national honor. Without attempting to ana- 
lyze the elementary conceptions involved in that high and 
cherished expression, who can doubt, that a nation’s honor, 
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especially a Christian nation’s is a tower of strength? ‘The 
principle of honor in individual man, which pronqunces the 
violation of his promise disgraceful in the highest degree, is a 
strong one ; but when individual honor is united and. consoli- 
dated with individual honor, in the vast aggregate of national 
principle and national moral reputation, it furnishes, within the 
real scope of its operation, a stronger protection, than combined 
fleets and armies. What Engtishman does not repose, with a 
confidence strong as the everlasting bills, on England’s honor? 
What American would not sink into the dust with shame, if 
he were compelled to doubt, even for a moment, of the fulfil- 
ment of the pledged promise of his glorious country? Let, 
then, the word, the pledged promise of England or the United 
States of America, that they will submit their difficulties to 
arbitration, be incorporated into their treaties; and it will 
accomplish greater and more certain results, than the martial 
skill of their Washingtons and Wellingtons. 

V. L observe, further, that the favorable results, connected 
with the proposed attempt to introduce the principle of arbitra- 
tion into treaties; will be found to be such as greatly .to 
commend it. One favorable result, in particular, of this course 
will be, that it will tend to familiarize the public mind with 
the great truth, that international, as well as municipal and 
personal difficulties, may be brought to a termination by other 
means than brute force. It must -be admitted, that, to the 
great mass of men, who have always been in the habit of 
associating the decision of national questions with war only, 
this idea is not a very general or influential one at present ; 
but it is gradually taking its position among the fundamental 
convictions of the human mind; and, like every other leading 
element of thought, which has truth for its basis, it cannot exist 
without power. A Congress of Nations will in its results be 
found to be practically ineffectual, until the public has, as a 
general thing, received and appreciated this idea. And 
probably nothing will contribute so effectually to its reception 
and its just appreciation, as the general adoption into treaties of 
the principle of arbitration. Instead, therefore, of this movement 
standing in the way of an international congress, as some may 
be inclined to think, I regard it as one of the natural and 
almost necessary preparations to that great result. 

But the great and crowning honor of the introduction of this 
principle, while it does not operate on so wide a scale as a 
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Congress of Nations, is, that it makes the particular nation, 
which adopts it, practically and really a peace nation. Such 
a people stands out before the world in the elevated and 
honorable position ofa nation, that estimates peace at its true 
value, and is disposed to take every practicable measure to 
secure it. And there is every reason to believe, that it will 
not only possess the enviable reputation of a nation disposed to 
peace ; but the still more desirable reality. It will be, in reality, 
a peaceable nation. Unburdened by heavy taxation, prospered 
in its agriculture and arts, honored in its principles and practice, 
it will add to the possession of a multitude of inferior advanta- 
ges the crowning blessing of a favoring Providence. 

With these views of the matter, I take the liberty to suggest 
to my brethren of the Peace Society, whether it might not be 
well to give immediate attention and action to this great 
subject. “It is true, something has already been done; the 
subject has been favorably introduced to the notice of a few 
of the leading men in the United States; a beginning has been 
made; but it is only a beginning. It seems to me, that 
personal efforts should be more extensively made; that essays 
should be written on this particular topic; that petitions should 
be sent by the officers of the Peace Society to the Senate and 
the President of the United States; and that our lecturers 
should always have printed petitions to be presented by them 
for signatures at the close of their lectures; in a word, that 
specific efforts should be made for bringing this particular thing 
before the whole people. I may be in an error, and | stand 
ready to be corrected by the suggestions of others; but I must 
confess, it is difficult for me to exaggerate to my own mind the 
beneficial results, which, at the present propitious moment, 
would be likely to accrue from such a course. 





FOREIGN MOVEMENTS. 


GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION IN LONDON. 

On this subject the Committee of the London Peace Society, having 
issued for the purpose, five or six hundred letters of invitation to distin- 
guished friends of peace in the United Kingdom, held a conference on 
the 14th of May, and came, after a free and full interchange of views, 
to a unanimous conclusion in favor of a General Convention on the 
subject of peace, and appointed a large committee to fix the time, and 
make the requisite arrangements. The Herald of Peace for July 
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contains an abstract of the remarks made by nearly thirty of the gen- 
tlemen present on this occasion, three or four of whom were members 
of Parliament. An excellent spirit seems to have pervaded the 


meeting ; and we anticipate, with fond and strong hopes, the result of 


the measures now in progress for a General Peace Convention in 
London probably next spring. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY—ITS ANNUAL REPORT. 


The last report of this Society gives an encouraging review of its 
operations both in England, and on the continent. There was a deficien- 
cy of funds, as in ail kindred societies; but we doubt whether it has 
ever accomplished more in a single year. 


Funps.—Its expenditures were for the year, about $4,300,—its 
income $3,600. 


Acenciges.—Mr. Rigaud, its only agent, has not only traversed 
England, and visited Paris, but “visited many cities and towns in 
Ireland, formed Auxiliary Societies in some of them, and in al] places 
where he had an opportunity, he proclaimed the peace principles of the 
gospel to Catholics and Protestants. In Ireland, we are glad to say, 
the cause of peace is progressing with considerable vigor. A monthly 
Anti-War meeting is held in Dublin, atthe Royal Exchange, at which, 
during the past year, resolutions and petitions against the Chinese and 
Affghanistan wars have been adopted, as well as memorials to the 
Queen, praying her to use her influence in staying further warlike 
proceedings in both those countries. It appears also that a considera- 
ble check has been given to enlistment, by the exertions of individuals 
in different parts of Ireland. 

Pusiications.—The Prize Essay, by H. T. J. Macnamara, Esq., is 
now before the public; and the Committee rejoice in the publication of 
such a volume, where the righteous cause of peace is so interestingly 
illustrated, and so ably defended by narratives so authentic, and 
arguments so cogent. Many of the reviews have spoken most highly 
of the Essay, and have strongly recommended it to the notice of 
senators and statesmen. The venerable Thomas Thrush, Esq., who 
many years ago retired from the navy, from Christian principles, and 
then published his reasons for his novel conduct, has just issued from 
the press an admirable volume, by the title of, Last T'houghts on War. 
A very valuable little work has been sent into the world by Mr. H. 
Richardson, called The Church and the Camp; and another, equally 
useful, designated, Unerxceplionable Substitute for War. ‘The Committee 
have also great pleasure in referring in their Report to a work of 
thrilling interest, on the subject, from the able pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, The Martyr of Erromonga. In this volume the eloquent 
author shows the hideous deformity of the demon of war in colors the 
most vivid and striking ; and the blessed influence of peace is portrayed 
in a variety of forms, and by many modes of powerful and effective 

illustration. 
Tn consequence of the low state of your funds, the Committee have 
been obliged to print your publications through the past year, in smal] 
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numbers. There has been, however, a wide distribution of tracts, 
amounting in all, to upwards of 110,000 copies. A small tract, 
addressed to the “ Friends and Supporters of Religious Institutions in 
London, May, 1842,” has been approved by the Committee, and 5,000 
of thei have been distributed. A publication has just reached this 
country, from the able pen of Hon. Judge Jay, of America, ‘‘ On the 
Evils of War, and its Remedy.” Your Committee considering ita most 
timely and powerfully written treatise, have immediately printed 4,000 
copies. Copies of the American Prize Essays have been presented to 
Baron Bulow, Minister Plenipotentiary from Prussia to this country ; 
to the British Museum; to Trinity College, Dublin; and to Dr. Han- 
cock, an old, tried friend of the peace cause. A volume of the Society’s 
Tracts, with some other publications, were presented to the Rev. T. 
Mathew, of Cork, the great promoter of the tetotal cause in Ireland, 
which he acknowledged in a very kind and interesting note, breathing 
the true spirit of peace. Copies of Mr. Macnamara’s Prize Essay have 
been presented to several public institutions, and to many eminent 
men, with the hope that the good seed thus sown will, in God’s gracious 
time, produce fruits of righteousness and peace to bless the world. 


Avuxiuiaries.—Some new auxiliaries have been formed during the 
past year, and those which had by some means, or rather want of 
means, become decayed, have been resuscitated. It is with pleasure 
the Committee have beheld some of the auxiliaries manifesting consid- 
erable activity by holding public meetings, and printing and circulating 
a variety of publications designed to show the anti-christian character 
of war, and the folly and sin of becoming soldiers. 


France.—The last report announced that, through your valued 
agent, Mr. Rigaud, the Peace Society had offered 1000 franes for the 
best Essay in the French language on the Principles of Peace. The 
competition for the prize was very great, and the adjudicators felt such 
difficulty in deciding on the merits of the respective Essays, that two 
of them especially appeared of such equal merit, that they agreed in di- 
viding the prize between the two competitors. The interest thus excited 
was so gratifying to your Committee, and the feeling manifested in 
Paris so promising of future good, that they determined upon sending 
Mr. Rigaud forth on a second embassy of peace to the continent of 
Europe. . He was present at the anniversary of the Christian Morals 
Society, on April 18, and was received with all courtesy and Christian 
kindness. The meeting, he informs the Committee by letter, was 
highly interesting, held in the saloon of the Palace of Fine Arts. 


Extracts oF Letrers rrom Mr. Rigaup.—* An account of the 
anniversary of the Christian Morals Society, and the distribution of the 
prizes, has appeared in some of the most respectable daily journals, 
which is very important, and the more remarkable, as being the only 
meeting of religious and benevolent societies I have seen thus noticed, 
although last week was the grand period for all their anniversaries, like 
our meetings in the month of May in London. I had an opportunity, 
on Friday last, being invited to dine at the house of a Protestant gentle- 
man, of bringing the principles of the Peace Society and its grand 
object before the company, including no less than seven ministers from 
different departments of France, who had come up to Paris in order to 
assist at the various religious meetings which have thus taken place, and 
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who will, I hope, return interested in the sacred cause of peace, and 
ready to promote it in their several localities, 

From what I perceive and hear from various members of the Peace 
Committee, the impression made in favor of the principles of our Society, 
at the meeting of the Christian Morals Society, has been very considera- 
ble. One instance I will mention. A gentleman, who is master of a very 
respectable classical and mathematical school for young gentlemen in 
this city, of whom he has above eighty, was present at the meeting, 
with some of his senior scholars, and was so much struck with its impor- 
tance, that he immediately afterwards offered a Prize on the subject of 
Peace on Christian principles, to be written for by all his pupils. This 
is very encouraging, as well as many other signs of the times. 

Last year when I[ was here, the public mind was engrossed by the 
apotheosis of Napoleon, the great military man of the nation and the 
age, the probable war with England, and the fortifications of Paris. 

ow, the name of Napoleon I have not heard, the ill-will against our 
country is only to be perceived in some of the journals, like the distant 
rumblings of the passing thunder storm, and the fortifications of Paris 
are looked upon with disgust; whilst the only subjects of interest are 
the improvement of the country by means of docks, canals, and particu- 
larly railways, and other public works of general utility. These are 
favorable circumstances, of which the friends of peace ought surely to 
take advantage, and therefore I rejoice that the Committee have sent 
me to labor in the continental field that lies before me, where every 
thing is to be done, to break up the fallow ground, as well as to sow 
the seed. 

In a letter just received from him, bearing date May 7th, he says, 
‘I expect to leave Paris on Monday for Lyons; it is an important city, 
and I hope to be able to do something there. I shall take good letters 
with me. I have seen a letter from the Countess de Sellon to a num- 
ber of the Peace Committee here, expressive of the deep interest she 
feels in the cause of peace, and her desire to have an account of the 
Anniversary of the Christian Morals Society. There will be something 
to do at Geneva, and I hope also at Lausanne. I have made the 
acquaintance of a minister from thence, who is about returning, and 
takes a lively interest in the cause.” 


HOW THEY LABOR FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


We think the example of our co-workers in England is in many 
respects worthy of imitation. Our circumstances are somewhat 
different from theirs, but far more favorable on the whole to successful 
efforts in behalf of our cause. We give a few specimens. 

PEACE MEETING IN DUBLIN. 

Early in June a public mecting was held in Dublin to discuss the 
subject of peace, at which various speeches were made, and several 
resolutions adopted. From an account of the meeting in one of the 
Dublin papers, we make a few extracts: 





“T desire,” said James Haughton, “to excite kindly feelings towards 
the foolish man who has taken up the bloody trade of warrior. He is 
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to be pitied as well as blamed. A mistaken education of public 
opinion has led him astray, has made him willing to relinquish his 
liberty, literally to sell himself into slavery. Before any of you adopt 
this unwise course, consider well what you are about. A soldier is 
called an honorable man, a noble defender of his queen and country, 
and so forth. Let us, for a few moments, consider how far he is 
entitled to these appellations. In the first place, he isa slave—he 
must do as he is ordered by his superior officer, under pain of being 
flogged or shot if he refuse—to refuse would be mutiny, and subject 
him to these severe penalties. If the officer have any objection to 
continue in his bloody profession, arising either from fear of death, or 
severe hardship, if ordered to a foreign land, or some better or higher 
motive regarding the sinfulness of his occupation, he may, I understand, 
sell out or resign his commission; but I have never heard that a 
common soldier is allowed any such privilege. He must have no fear 
for his body—he must have no conscience from the moment of his 
enlistment—he is a slave—he gives up his own judgment—he resigns 
himself to the direction of others—he either lives at home as an 
idler, deriving his subsistence and his fine clothing from the hard 
toil of others of his fellow- men, earning nothing himself, or he is sent 
to some foreign land to murder his fellow-creatures. His glorious— 
his noble—his manly occupation—his God-like employment—is the 
making of widows and orphans, and in plundering and rendering 
destitute the wives and children of his brethren—of men who have 
never done him an injury—whom he has gone thousands of miles out 
of his way to hack and destroy. Hear the present Duke of Wellington 
on this point, in writing an account of a slaughter (I cannot call ita 
victory), in India. He speaks to this effect: —‘ We have driven five 
thousand into the river, where they perished!—Our soldiers are in 
high spirits; their pockets are full of money, the produce of plunder.’ 
This is a fair sample of the effects of war on the human mind. If such 
actions be honorable, noble, or such as honest men could engage in— 
I know nothing of the highest attributes of the mind—it is the brute 
not the man, in our nature, which sustains such a barbarous system.” 


Errorts against Enrtistwent.—* Mr. Richard Allen, after some 
remarks, read extracts of letters from Birmingham and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, showing that the efforts of the friends of peace to prevent 
enlisting had been attended with eminent success, so much so, that at 
Birmingham they had only been able during the great fair there to 
obtain four recruits, of whom three proved unfit, and the fourth made 
his escape. At Coventry Fair, 10,000 anti-war papers had been 
distributed, and it appeared that there a single recruit had not been 
obtained. At Bristol and Newcastle, also, active peace measures were 
in progress, which it was hoped would be equally successful. Mr. 
Allen then alluded to the Affghanistan war, which he denounced as 
characterized by the utmost recklessness, and only attempted because 
we had a large standing army, who must be employed.” 


RESOLVES AGAINST THE CHINESE AND AFGHAN Wars.—“ The 
following resolutions were then moved and seconded, and adopted by 
acclamation, a copy of them to be forwarded to Sir Robert Peel :— 

“ Resolved, That we view the continued warlike proceedings in 
China and Affghanistan as the heaping of iniquity on iniquity—as 
inexpressibly disgraceful to Great Britain, and as effectually barring 
the spread of Christianity amongst the heathens, by exciting all their 
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prejudices against it, and causing it to be looked on asa system of 
rapine, cruelty, and slaughter, instead of one of peace, long-suffering, 
and love. 

“ Resolved, That we hail with extreme satisfaction the successful 
exertions now being made, both in this country and in Great Britain, 
to persuade our countrymen not to sell themselves to the trade of blood, 
and that we earnestly entreat all, as they desire to have a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man, not to assist, in any way, in the 
murderous work now going forward in India and in China. 

“Resolved, That we can hardly find words to express our indignation 
at the profligate expenditure of the public treasure, which is now being 
perpetrated in the prosecution of those disgraceful wars, while the 
people at home are suffering all but the horrors of famine ; and that 
we earnesbly call on every friend of religion, humanity, or justice, to 
join us in energetic remonstrances to the queen, to put an end to the 
further prostitution of the national honor at the footstool of a mad and 
insensate ambition.” 


These are rather mild specimens of the strong, indignant resolves 
passed at public meetings in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and forwarded to the government, as echoes of public sentiment in the 
best portions of the community. The papers have also teemed with 
remonstrances; but we will quote, as a brief sample, only the conclu- 
sion of one copied into the London Herald of Peace: 


** We are dealing with a Pagan nation, one which comprises about a 
third of the human race; and instead of alluring them by our example 
and influence to the fold of Christ, we appear to be doing our utmost 
to drive them still further from its precincts! to disgust them with 
every thing bearing the name of Christian. 

“In this brief expostulation we have endeavored to show,—1. that the 
measures of the Chinese, which gave offence to our government, were 
calculated to promote the cause of virtue and human happiness; 2. 
that the character of these measures, considered with reference to 
attendant circumstances, was not such as could possibly justify retalia- 
tion; 3. that the war has already produced the greatest misery and 
Sennen to those who were entirely innocent of its cause; 4. that this 
war, and the traffic out of which it sprung, are inflicting a serious 
injury on our national reputation, and on the religion we profess. 

“The duty of British Christians, founded on the foregoing considera- 
tions, is obvious. The opportunity should on no account be lost. Let 
the national voice be heard strongly, but respectfully, urging a reference 
of the existing differences with China to commissioners, to be mutnally 
appointed; who shall also be authorized to determine upon the best 
means of ‘entirely suppressing the guilty traffic in opium—a traffic 
which has unhappily involved our country in proceedings so abhorrent 
to humanity, and so injurious to the character of our holy religion.” 


EFForTs OF A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL.—While Mr. Ladd was on his 
last tour to the West, a letter arrived,—it never reached him—from a 
friend of peace in England, who represents himself as in humble 
circumstances, but appears so zealous in the cause, and so ingenious 
in his expedients, as well as indefatigable in his labors, for its advance- 
ment, that we cannot refrain from giving, even at this late hour, a few 
extracts. The writer, it seems, is the son of a mechanic; but after 
“having served an apprenticeship to a handicraft business,” he suc- 
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ceeded in qualifying himself for a teacher, and was, at the date of his 
letter, teaching a large school of his own in Brompton, Chatham. 


“ As an exemplification,” he says, “of the trite maxim, that ‘ where 
there is a will, there is a way,’ that the humblest may take a part even 
in so great a cause, [ will, if you will allow me, recount a few of my 
humble efforts for peace. I must, however, apprize you, that the town 
in which I live, is a most unfavorable one for the spread of our princi- 
ples. It is garrisoned; and we are completely surrounded by war 
establishments which are the support of the neighborhood. We have 
an ordnance departinent, four barracks, powder magazines, one of the 
principal dock-yards in the kingdom (Chatham), with all their appenda- 
ges. Consequently we have sham fights, mock sieges, springing of 
mines by which stuffed figures of men are blown into the aiy as high 
as gunpowder will drive them, pentoon exhibitions, grand reviews, 
ship launches, various military experiments, plenty of military music, 
&c. &c. &c., all of course attended with their usual effects, tending to 
impede the diffusion of our principles. 

“ Notwithstanding all these opposing circumstances, however, I often 
meet with encouragement to go on. Some years ago, I obtained a 
grant of tracts from the Parent Committee, with the view of submitting 
them for reading books to the schoo] masters and mistresses in the 
vicinity. This I did, and several willingly accepted them. I had 
three sets of our octavo tracts bound into volumes, and presented them 
severally to each minister of the principal congregations in the neigh- 
borhood, Independent, Baptist and Methodist. The Baptist minister 
(Mr. Lewis).is of our committee; he is a very talented man, and goes 
the whole length of the peace principles. Some time afterwards, I 
gave a volume to a first-rate local Methodist preacher (Mr. James 
Osborn). In a letter to me, he expressed his gratitude for the new light 
which its perusal had shed upon his mind, avowed himself a thorough 
convert, and came forward ata public meeting, and advocated our 
principles. He is now gone out a travelling preacher. 

“ A brother of mine had a friend, ‘Nemo,’ alias H. G. Adams, who 
had some pretensions to the appellation of a poet. Him I formally 
addressed, soliciting the aid of his pen, at the same time furnishing 
him with some publications. The result is as favorable as I could 
wish.. His literary productions are now thoroughly imbued with the 
leaven of peace. He is now our Secretary. Some of his verses you 
will find in the latter numbers of the Herald of Peace. 

“T have tried another expedient. I have a large painted board 
suspended before a tradesman’s shop situated in the principal thorough- 
fare of Brompton, exhibiting an exposition of the principles of the Peace 
Society; my name stands as the referee for further information. A 
copy of this board appeared in most of the London papers in January. 

“ A gentleman, one of the principal inhabitants of this place, sent to 
me a short time since for some tracts; and after reading them, he 
came to thank me, and expressed his concern for the success of the 
cause, and promised to do all he could among his friends, and to 
become a subscriber. He requested to have something further to read ; 
and I handed him your Essay on a Congress of Nations, as I had been 
a subscriber for a copy of the splendid American Prize Essays, and 
had separated them, making each essay a distinct volume for the con- 
venience of lending. 

“T have got a copy of your Essay added tothe library of our Mechanics 
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Institute ; and the other evening I found a member of the Institute 


reading it at his own house to a military sergeant. Both reader and 
hearer were much interested.” 


We have no room for further extracts; but the whole letter, filled 
with similar statements, shows how much a person of the right stamp 
can in almost any situation do for the cause of peace. Would to God 
that the professed friends of peace in this country had the same spirit! 
If so, they would soon Jeaven the whole nation with pacific sentiments, 
and banish the demon of war from our land for ever. Fain would we 
ask every friend of our cause, canst thou not go and do likewise ? 
Our friends must, or the cause can never prosper as it might and should. 





HOME INTELLIGENCE, 


ApJusTMENT OF DirFicuLTIeESs witH Enevanp.—The final settle- 
ment of the disputes, so long pending between us and the land of our 
fathers and brethren, has been hailed every where with strong express- 
ions of joy. This event is probably of greater importance than any of 
us now imagine; but our limits will not allow us at present to indulge 
in the remarks which it suggests. 


Lorp AsHBuRTON.—When Lord Ashburton, the chief agent in this 
work of peace, visited this city, our Committee took occasion not only 
to address a congratulatory note to him on the auspicious result of his 
mission, but to elect him an honorary member of our Society, and pre- 
sent him a splendid copy of our Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations. 
The correspondence in the case we must defer to the next number. 


Lazors oF AGENTs.—Besides our stationary Agent in Boston, we 
have only two now in the field. From the Rev. Mr. Miller we have no 
recent intelligence ; but from our Secretary, who devotes his time main- 
ly to lecturing, we have a full account since our anniversary, and regret 
our inability to give it entire. He has, with a single exception, been 
uniformly received with kindness for himself and his mission of peace. 

The Sabbath after our anniversary, our Secretary visited Westmin- 
ster, and found the people, as well as their excellent, whole-hearted 
minister, prepared to welcome the cause and its claims. Such pastors 
almost invariably infuse ere-long into their people such a spirit as 
makes them ready for every enterprise that seeks to glorify God in the 
recovery of men from their errors and sins, 

In Lancaster he met a similar reception. In the Orthodox minister 
there we have a friend who feels, as every ambassador of the Prince of 
Peace should, a real responsibility for our cause, and makes his arrange- 
ments to meet its claims. He takes care to have the subject brought at 
least once every year, before the community in a sermon or address, 
and a collection taken in behalf of our object ; a measure very easy for the 
friends of peace in every place, and likely, inthe aggregate of its results 
to secure for us five or ten times as much money as we now receive. 
Charles Mason, Esq. delivered the address last year, a performance of 
which our Secretary speaks in high terms; and Mr. Packard hopes this 
year for a sermon on the subject from the Unitarian minister who takes 
a great interest in the cause, as do most of his brethren through the land. 

We might, without giving more than a mere abstract, quote a longer 
account of our Secretary’s visit to other places in Worcester County— 
Princeton, Holden, Rutland, Oakham, Paxton, Hubbardston, Boylston, 
West Boylston, Shrewsbury and Worcester. In some of these places 
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he found prejudices from previous disputes about non-resistance in its 
modern sense; but these prejudices were for the most part overcome 
by an exhibition of peace on its own merits. 

Of Worcester we ought, perhaps, to quote a part of his own account. 
‘“‘T confess I did not expect much here. Soon after the commence- 
ment of my labors in the cause of peace, seven years ago, I visited 
Worcester under the kind and influential patronage of the Jamented 
Peabody, a noble-hearted man, and was well received by all the minis- 
ters and their people, Unitarian, Orthodox, and Baptist. Nor had the 
cause of peace since done any thing to forfeit their favor; but there had 
intervened so much wrangling on other topics somewhat akin to ours, 
and non-resistance had been broached there in such a way, and the 
pulpits had been so often solicited for objects regarded as more 
or less foreign to the appropriate work of pastors, that I feared 
very much the result of any effort I should attempt there. Most 
happily, however, were my fears disappointed. The ministers to whom 
I applied, readily favored my request for a service on Sabbath evening, 
and the church, one of the largest in the place, was so filled, that addi- 
tional seats were brought in, and still some went away for want of 
room. The effort, I judge was well received; and on going among the 
people for subscriptions to our periodical, or donations to the Society, 
I was gratefully surprised at the degree of their readiness in times 
like these. I solicited donations from only a few; but from Davip 
Wa po, Esq., and his sisters, whose wealth, though said to be great, 
does not equal their benevolence, I received $40, twenty from the 
former, and twenty frorn the latter.” 

Our Secretary, besides a visit to Windham and Pelham, N. H., made 
an excursion of two Sabbaths into Maine, and met with a welcome 
beyond his expectations. The seed sown there by Mr. Ladd, is 
beginning to bring forth fruit. After preaching twice in Portland, he 
started for lectures on successive evenings at North Yarmouth, Bruns- 
wick, and Bath, his audience increasing in numbers till it became very 
respectable in Brunswick, and in Bath filled one of their churches, 
Such attendance during the week is strong proof of a growing disposi- 
tion to inquire into this long neglected subject. 

A much fuller account of our own operations is perhaps due to our 
friends and readers; but our limits will not allow us to say more. 


Peace Lectures 1n Boston.—Our Committee have made arrange- 
ments in part for a course of lectures in this city from able and distin- 
guished friends of the cause; and before this notice shall reach our 
readers, their delivery will probably have commenced. How long the 
course will be, we cannot say ; but we confidently anticipate from the 
effort, much good to the cause, and something more than mere gratifi- 


cation to the community. ——- 
Receipts to September. 





SU, FE. Ti veseccccc és cheese $10,00 | Shrerwsbury,..-seccsecccerrccceces - 14,50 
Portland, Me., two indv......essee 2,00 | Bath, Me,.ccccccccccrcvcccccsccccce 5,00 
Brunswick, Me , Prof. Upham....... 2,00 | Philadelphia, a Friend,........+e0+: 10,00 
North Yarmouth, Me....-cceeceees 6,00 s Sales. .ocecsevcecece 6,00 
Ne Hebe ci cicccccdcedsedeis 3.00 | Bedford, N. Y., Hon. Wm. Jay,..-.. 20,00 
SL on 0 8060'en coesccencccecéeen 4,00 | Providence, R. L..ccccccscccscccece 7,00 
Boylston,..2--eeseee coccceccsccesse 15,50 | Portsmouth, N. HH... .cccccceseseces 4,00 
West Boylston,....00.+-+ccee seccee 30,00 | Portland, Bt.ccccccccccscccsccccvcce 7.75 
Worcester, DANIEL WALDO,...+0+.:. 20,00 | Boston, Annual Subs............e+6. 14,00 
Misses WaALpo, to con, Rey. Sern Domatiohiticc ce wviciicddeccspece ee 6,50 

SwWEETSER a L, M.....-...005. 20,00 For publications,...-...+++++s 14,50 

Others,.ccccccrscccccccccces -- 31,00 Sundry places for Adv. of Peace, 33,00 


286,75 
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